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| PARISH OF MELROSE. 


"HE Pariſh of ME LROS E, in the ſhire of 
Roxburgh and preſbytery of Selkirk, 

is in length, from ſouth to 9 about 
eight or nine miles; in breadth, from eaſt 
to weſt, in ſome places about four, It is 
divided by the river Tweed. It is bounded 
by the pariſh of Galaſhiels on the welt; on 
this ſide of Tweed; and, on the other fide 
of Tweed, by the water of Gala, which falls 
into Tweed a litle below Weſterlonglee; on 
the north-weſt, by the pariſh of Stow; onthe 
north, by Lawder ; on the eaſt, by the wa- 
ter of Lawder, or Leeder, which falls into 
Tweed a little below Drygrange ; and by 
the river of Tweed cn the caſt and fouth- 
eaſt; and, on the ſouth, by the, pariſh of 
Lefluden, or rather Leſaidan, aul the pariſſi 
of Bowdean, or rather Betheadcan. 
A 2 About 


4 A DESCRIPTION OF THE 


About a mile and a half from the town 
of Melroſe to the eaſt, ſtands Old Melroſe, 
or Mailroſs, or rather Mul-roſs, ſignifying 
a bare promontory * ; for Roſs, in the an- 
cient language, ſignifieth a peninſula, and 
Mul bare. It is almoſt encompaſſed with 
Tweed, famous for its ancient monaſtery, 

as one among the firſt ſeats of the kingdom 
of the religious Keledei, or Culdæi, or, as 
Fordun explains the name, Cultores Dei, { 
worſhippers of God; though Toland ſays, _ 
they were ſo named from the original Iriſh . 
or ancient Seottiſh word Ceilede, fignifying 
{eparated or eſpouſed to God; and Nicolſon 

Biſhop of Derry ſays, they were ſo named 

from the black habit, for Culdee, ſays he, 

1ignifies a Black Monk T. But, whatever 

this ſignifies, they were religious perſons, 

who admitted of nothing but what is con- 

iained in the ſcriptures, the writings of the _ 
Prophets, Apoſtles, and Evangeliſts; and, as 
Bede obſerves of them, were diligent ob- 
ſervers of the works of piety and charity, 
which they had learned out of the prophe- 
tic and apoſtolic writings, wherein they 
maintained themſelves a long time againſt 
the canons and ordinances of the Romiſh 


* Irvine's Nom. p. 161. 
+ Preface to the Iriſh Hiſtorical Library, p. 30. 
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councils, ſo much preſſed upon them by 
the diſciples and proſelytes of that See. 
We have no account by whom this mo- 
naſtery was founded; it is likely by Colum- 
bus, or by Aidan, who are ſaid to have 
built ſo many monaſteries in other places. 
It is probable it was founded about the 
end of the ſixth century: Bede gives us an 
account of its ſituation on the bank of 
the river Tweed *, and hkewife of its Ab- 
bots, 1. Eata. Boiſil ſucceeded him; Demp- 
ſter ſays, he died anno 643; and to him St 
Cuthbert, who afterwards quitted the mena- 
ſtery, and went to Lindisfarne, now called 
+ _ the Holy Hand; and to him Ethelwold. 
This place was a famous nurſery for learn- 
ae ed and religious men, who were filled with 
. zeal for propagating the Chriſtian religion, 
particularly among their neighbours the Pa- 
gan Saxons. 
3 | Nennius, a Britiſh hiſtorian, who Td, © os 
B as ſome, 1 in the year 020; or rather as. the 
i | Biſhop of Carhile places bla anno 853 
: He ſpeaks of the noble and great mona” 
{ ftery of Mc1.n0s E, cap. 63. which was ruin. ©. 
ed likely then after the delten of the 
churches and monaſteries by the Pagan. 
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6 A DESCRIPTION OF THE 

Danes *, who burnt the churches and 
houſes e they came. *TFis probable 
this monaſtery was repaired and conti- 
nued till the other was founded by King 
Ams, 

This convent has been inctoſed with a 
ſtone-wall, reaching from the fouth cor- 
ner of the Tweed to the weſt corner of it, 
where the neck of land is narrow; the 
foundations of the wall are yet {till to be 
feen. At the entrance to the eonvent, a- 4 
bout the middle of this wall, there has 
deen an houſe, built likely for their por- 

ders, called yet the Redhouſe. The place 
where the chapel food, is ſtill called the 
Chapel-know, and places on Tweed, at this 
place, ſtill retain their names from the 
monks there, as the Haly-wheel and the 
Monke-ford. I do not think there has been 
any great building about it; for, as Bede 
acquaints us, their churches thei were all 
of oak, and thatched with reeds. The ſi- 
tuation of the place is moſt pkeafant and 
agrecabte, being almeſt furreunded with: | 
l und having a fine proſpect towards i 
Gladſwood. . ; 
About a mite to the weſt, on the Tweed, 4 
ſtands Newſtead, a place acted for an an- 
cient lodge of maſons, but more remark- | 


able 


1 Dalrymple's Collectiogs, p. 57. 
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PARISH OF MELROSE. 7 
able for another abbacy on the eaft fide: of 


it called Red Abbey-ſteed. Whether it got 


this name from the colour of the ſtones. 
wherewith it was built, or becaufe it was 
an houſe belonging to the Templars, they 


wearing a red croſs for their diſtinguiſhing 


badge, I cannot determine; but it is cer- 
tain, when the ground here is plowed or 
ditched, the foundations of ſeveral bouſes 
are difcovered, a great deal of lead got, 
and fome curious feak. 

At this place Iikewiſe, there has been a 
famous bridge over Tweed; the entrance 
to it, on the ſouth fide, 3 is very evident, and 


a great deal of fine ſtones are dug out of 


the arches of the bridge when the water 1s 
low. | 

About half a mile from Nec witead, on the 
ſouth fide of Tweed, ſtands the preſent 
MELROSE.. There was a great wood betwixt 
thete foreſaid places, planted with oaks, 
beginning at Ekidtean, or rather Oakdean, 
and is ftill called the Prior-wood ; ; and, on 
the high-road to MEzLirxoss, there was a 
famous croſs, called the Prior-wood-croſs. 


It is ſurrounded with mountains, as Feru- 
Falem of old: It is about four miles diſtant 
from Selkirk, to the weſt ; eight from Jed- 


burgh, to the {ſouth ; and eight from Kelſo, 
to the eaſt. It is famons for its monaſte- 
ry, the fabrick of which was very large 

OR and 
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8 A DESCRIPTION OF THE 


and ſpacious, as appears from the ruins 
of it yet remaining, and one of the molt 
magnificent and ftately in the kingdom, 
and continues ſtill to be the admiration of 
ſtrangers ; who, for the height and embel- 
liſhing of its pillars with all kinds of ſculp- 
ture, the beauty of its ftones, and ſymme- 
try of its parts, do reckon it one of the 
beſt of the Gothic kind they have ſeen. 

There was a new erection of an abbacy 
at this place, and not a reviving of the 
ancient monaſtery at Old Melroſe. It was 
founded by King Davip, anno 1136, ac- 
coming to theſe monkiſh verſes: 


Anno milleno centeno, ter quoque deno, 
Et ſexto Chriſti, Melroſe fundata fuiſti. 


It was dedicated to the Virgin Mary, as ap- 
pears by the origmal charter of founda- 
tion, bearing the grant to be, © Deo et ſanc- 
t Marize de Mailroſs et Monachis, ibidem 
Deo lervientibus de Rievallis,” &c. and ſo 
of the Ciſtertian order *. The chronicle of 
Mailroſs acquaints us, that it was dedicated 
anno 1146, ten years after its foundation. 
The church 1s built m the form of St John's 
croſs; the chancel, which is a very ftate- 


ly building, is ſtill ſtanding ; its roof is very 


* Dalrywple's Coll. P. 257. 
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curious, and has much of the Scripture 
hiſtory upon it; and its window a fine piece 
of architecture, wherem has been a great 
variety of baken glaſs and painted glaſs, 


which ſometimes have been dug out of the 


ground. Our hiſtory bears, that King A- 


leramler II. was buried here, at the high 
altar, with this inſcription on his tomb. 


Eceleſiæ clypeus, pax plebis, dux miſerorum, 
Rex rectus, rigidus, ſapiens, conſultus, ho- 
„ neltus3 
Rex pius, rex fortis, rex optimus, rex opu- 
lentus. | 
Nominis iftius ipſe ſecundus erat. 
Annis ter denis et quintis rex fuit ipſe, 
Inſula quæ Carneri dicitur hunc rapuit. 
Spiritus alta petit, cœleſtibus aſſociatus, 
Sed MELROSSENSIs oſſa ſepulta tenet. 


But there appears no ſuch tomb or inſcrip- 


tion here: There is, indeed, a fine marble 


ſtone, in the form of a coffin, without any 
inſcription, which I think has been laid on 
Waldevus, the ſecond abbot, who was ca- 
nonized ; for the chronicle of Mailroſs ac- 
quaints us, that Ingeram, Biſhop of Glaſ- 
gow, and four abbots, came to Melroſe, and 
opened his grave twelve years after his 
death; and found not the leaſt corruption 
about his holy body, upon which they laid 
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go A DESCRIPTION OF THE 

a fine. new poliſhed marble ſtone, and this i 
was done with great joy, all ae our; | 
«© Vere hic homo Dei eſt.” 

Many of the Earls of Douglas were lar 
wiſe buried here, as Earl William, and his 
heroic ſon James, who was killed at tile 
battle of Otterburn, Auguſt 5. anno 1398, 
fought betwixt him and Sir Henry Percy, 4 
ſurnamed Hotſpur, afterwards Earl of Nor- 
thumberland. He was interred with a mi- 
litary pomp of the whole army, and all 
the honour that could be deviſed for him 
belides, by the abbot and monks of that 
convent, after the moſt ſolewn manner of 
theſe times *. As alſo, the Lord of Lid- 
diſdale, called The Flower of Chevalry, and 
many others of great note, ſuch as the De 
Valoniis, Vauſſes of Dirlton, Somervils; Bal- 
fours, and others; ſome of them are faid, 
by the book of Melroſe, to be buried in “ ca- 
pitulo eccleſize,” i. e. in the chapter-houſe. 
This is all the account I can give, the obt- 
tuary of this monaſtery being deſtroyed. 

Within, on the north fide of the croſs, 
there are beautiful pillars, and the ſculp- | 
ture as freſh as if it had been but newly | 
cut. Here is a place called the Wax Ceb 4 
lar, where they kept their tapers and can- 

Y dles for burning at the altars and ſhrines of 


* Hume's Hiſt. of Douglaſſes, p. 105. 
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PARISH. OF MELROSE. 
their ſaints, eſpecially at the altar of St 


Mary and St Waldave. Above this wax 
cellar there was lately diſcovered a curi- 


ous vault ; there was no entry into it but 


by lifting up the firſt ſtep of the turnpike, 
which certainly had been contrived for 


concealing their valuable things, in caſe 


of an invaſion by the Engliſh, which they 
frequently felt and were threatened with : 
It had no light but at this entry. This fa- 
mous turnpike was only demoliſhed about 
{ix years ago. The abbot had a fine houſe 


"adjoining to the church here, with an en- 


try to the church by a ſtair, the remains of 
which are to be ſeen, with a font at the 
foot of it. On the weſt ſide of the croſs 
there is a ſtatue of Peter with a book open, 
his right hand on it, and two keys hang- 
ing on the left; and then, to the ſouth ſide 
of this ſtatue, is that of Paul, with a ſword. 
In the middle of the croſs ſtood the ſteeple, 
a Piece of noble architecture; a quarter 
of it is yet ſtanding, but the ſpire is gone. 
The bells here could not but have a fine 
and melodious ſound from the hills and 
water. 

The roof of the ſouth fide of the cr A is 
ſtill ſtanding ; one of the key ſtones has on 


it, I. H. S. i. e. Jeſus hominum falvator. 


There is a beautiful turnpike here, which 
5 18 
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is much admired by ſtrangers, the roof of 
it winding like a nail cap. 

Above the door of this there i is a com - 
paſs, with this inſcription : 


Sa gayes the compaſs evn about, 
So truth and laute do but doubt. 
Behald to the end. Join Mok po. 


On the ſouth ſide of this door there 1 18 
another; 


Jonn Mu RDo ſum tym callit was I, 

And born in Paryſle certainly ; 

And had in kepying all maſon werk, 

Of Santandroys, the hye kyrk 

Of Glaſgu, Melros and Paſlay, 

Of Nyddyſdayl and of Galway. 
Pray to God, and Mari baith, 

And ſweet St John keep this haly kirk 

frae ſkaith. 


There was within the church a vaſt num- 
ber of fonts, curiouſly carved, where they 
had their altars, dedicated to Gok and ſuch 
a ſaint; and ſeveral gentlemen mortified a 
certain annuity, called Altarage Money, 
for the maintenance of a fit and qualified 
perſon to ſay ſo many maſſes at ſuch an 
altar, for their own ſouls, and the ſouls of 

their 
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PARISH OF MELROSE. 13 
their anceſtors and ſucceſſors. I have ob- 
ſerved above; ſome of theſe altars a pully, 


on which there was a little bell, to be run g 
at the ee of The” hoſt,” or er bang 


ing lamps. 


In the ned here: the congreſzaticn 
meets for divine worſhip, there are two 


rows of pillars, of excellent workmanſhip, 


eſpecially that to the ſouth-eaſt, Which, for 
the fineneſs of it, looks like Flanders lace. 
The roof of this place of the church was 
put on anno 1618, by the maſons of New- 


| ſtead, a place famous, for ſeveral centuries, 
for maſonry, though this roof bears no 15 


ſemblance to the former. 
On the ſouth ſide of the nas thieke' is 
a fine monument, erected for Mr David 
Fletcher, who had been miniſter of this 
congregation for ſeveral years ; and after 
the reſtoration of King Charles II. Was made 
Biſhop of Argyle. This monument was e- 
rected by his ſon, Mr Wim lercher, all 
eminent lawyer. | 


On the weſt fide of this, „Wirklin the 


churche is the buriabplace of tlie Pringles 


of Galaſhiels, where the portraitur e of Sir 
James Pringle is to be ſeen as W! as the 


life. 


On the. weſt ide * this is the burial- 
pl ace of the Pringles of Whitebank, the un- 


B Toad | 
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doubted male ref reſentdtives of the ancient 
family of Galaſhiebs. 1 It appcars by; the 
grave ſtones here that they have matched 
with very honqwable families, as with the 
Lundins of that ilk, with the Homies: of 
Wedderburn, and one of them with Sophia 
Shoner, a Dane, m 1 of rd to Queen 
Anne :of: Denmark rallicf Jo 7 
On che north. fiele of the; chute Within, 
at the entry talled the Valley-gate, is the 
burialplace of the Kers of Yair, ſince of 
Sutherland-hall, where their arms are to be 
ſeen-on; the wall, viz. a ſtag's head craſed 
on a cheverong three ſtars, with this inſcrip- 
tion below, © Here lies the race of the houſe 
Of Zal Rx.“ 5 
Hlaving given a lame deſcription * what 
18 denn e within the church, we ſhall 
take notice of What is obſervable without. 
And, to be gin with the eaſt indes 
is the head of the croſs, where the high 
altar was: This is a; beautiful ſtructure, 
conſiſting of four pillars, . or bars, with: a | 
great deal of curious Work pet wixt the pil- 
lars, for the ſupport of them. On each 6 
ſide of the window; there,are a great num 
ber of niches for ſtatues, and, on the head 
of it, an old man, with a globe 1 in his left 
hw, reſting on his knee, ade young, man 
on his nt; both in a ſitting poſture, with | 
| an 
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an, open crown ver, their heads. At has 
been a current tradition in this place, that 
it has been a repreſentation of the Trinity, 
and that there has been betwixt them the 
ſhape of a dove, as an emblem of the 
Holy Ghoſt; but I ſee not any foundation 
for this dener for there is not the 
leaſt veſtige of a dove here; it appears ra- 
ther to be a ſtatue of King David, the 
founder of this church, and his Queen, or 


| his ſon Prince Henry. On the north fade 


of this window and ſouth, there are two 
great. windows, with three bars almoſt as 


1 high as the former, but not ſo broad. 


The niches are curiouſly carved, both 
the pedeſtals and canopies ; and on the ca- 
nopies are to be obſerved ſeveral creatures 
cut curiouſly in miniature ; and under ſome 
of the ſtatues and pillars, are the figures of 
men cut, {ome with their legs crofs, and 
others leaning on one knee, putting back 
one of their hands to ſupport their burdens, 
the muſcles of their neck ſtanding out as 
cruſhed with preſſure, and gaping with 
their mouths. 

On the ſouth-eaſt of this church are a 


great many muſicians, admirably cut, with 


much pleaſantneſs and gaiety in their coun- 
tenance, with their inſtruments in their 
Hardt; ſuch as the bag-pipe, after the 

B 2 Highland 
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Highland faſhion; fiddles, dulcimers, or- 
gans, and the like, as abo ſeveral nuns, 
with: tReir vails, and others richly: dreſſed. 
On the ſouth entry there is a window, 
cry much admired for its height and 'cu- 


rious workmanſhip ; there are niches on | 


each fide of it and above, where have been 


the ſtatues of our Saviour and the apoſtles. | 


On the head of the door is a lion rampant 
within a double treſſure; and, above this, 
John the Baptiſt, looking up with one eye, 
with this inſcription, © Ecce filius Dei.“ Be- 
low John are the ſtatues of his 2 2 
which are now fadly defaced. : 

On the eaſt of this window: there is a 


niche having a monk for the ſupporter of | 


the ſtiktue, holding a bend with each hand 


about his breaſt ;. on the bend is written, 


„ Paſſns e. q. ipſe voluit.“ i. e. Paſſus eſt 


quia ipſe voluit. The monks are curiouſly 
cut, With their beards and cowls, ſome of 
chem holding a ftring of beads in their 
hands. 


On the weft fide of this, window, there 


is another monk, with a bend about his 


breaſt, on which is written, „Cu. venit 
Jef. ſeq. ceſſabit umbra, i. e. Cum venit 
Jeſus, ſequitur, ceſſabit umbra. To the weſt 
of this there is a cripple, on the back of one 
that is blind; this is very much admired by 
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the curious: On one ſide of the blind's beard 
is, Vncte, and on the other is Dei, by Way 
of petition, that Chriſt might have mercy 
on them. There are a great many niches 
at this place, and ſeveral creatures cut very 
nicely, as boars, greyhounds, lions, mon- 
kies, and others. 

To the welt. of this window thars are 


eight ſtill remaining entire, with the face 


of a man or woman. on each ſide, ſome of 
them in a very antique figure after the Go- 
thic way. Above is the ſtatue of St An- 
drew to be ſeen, with a piece of his croſs ; 
and, to the weſt of this, the ſtatue of the 
Virgin Mary, holding the babe in her left 
arm: This niche excels all for its fine ſculp- 
ture and drapery. Below, at one of the 
windows, are the arms of the Hunters, there 
being ſeveral of that name abbots here; 
namely, two hunting horns ſtring'd, two 
croſiers, as the badge of his office, croſſing 
other in ſaltier, or in the form of a St An- 
drew's croſs, and a roſe at the top betwixt 
the croſiers; tlie arms ſupported by two 
mermaids, and below R. H. On the weſt 
of theſe are the arms of the abbacy ; name- 
ly, a mail and a roſe, a perfect pun, it ha- 
ving no relation to the ancient name Mul- 
roſs. To the weſt of theſe are the Scots 
arms, which have been ſet up there in 
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18 K DESCRIPTION OF THE 

King James IV.'s time; for one ſide above 
is an I, and on the other a Q, and below 
Anno Dom. 1505, two years after his mar- 
riage, which was concerted here, betwixt 
the ſaid King and Richard Fox Biſhop of 
Durham, and eight before the fatal battle 


of Flodden. Above the arms are I. H. 85 


h. e. Jeſus hominum falvator. 

Tlrere are about ſixty- eight niches ſtand- 
ing, the ſtatues were only demoliſhed about 
the year 1649, by whoſe anthority I know 
not. There is a traditional ſtory here, 
that the perſon that. was employed to de- 
moliſſi them, while he was ſtriking at the 
babe in the Virgin Mary's arms, a piece of 
that ſtone fell on his arm, which he never 
had the ufe of afterwards. 

The cloyſter has been on the north fide 
of the church, a part of its wall is ſtill re- 
maining, where may be obferved their 
pleaſant walks and ſeats, and a great deat 
of fine flowers nicely cut, as lilhes, ferns, 
grapes, houſe leeks, and the like, as alſo 
eicalops and fir ſeed, and others. There 
is a font at the north entry to the church, 
and the door curiouſly emboſſed; and the 
foliage here, and in ſeveral places of the 
church, very curious. 

There has been a gallery through the 

whole church, with balliſters before, where 
one 


#4 | 


far it has reached that way, and the 
Cipal entry has been to the weſt. 


bars, 16; 


time, and by 
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one may walk with ſafety. The in genious 


Mr Slezer gives us a good draught of this 
church, in his Theatre of Scotland. I have 
taken the meaſure of what is ſtanding, 
though much of the welt part is ſo entire- 
ly demoliſhed, that we cannot know how 
prin- 
Its juſt 
length is 258 feet, its breadth 137 feet and 
an half, its circumference round about is 
9433 the daylight of the ſouth window, 
or its height, 24, the breadth, with "Ls 
the day-light of the eaſt window, 
its height, 34 feet and an half, with four 
bars; the breadth of the eaſt window 15 
and a half; the height of the ſteeple, from 
its foundation, 75 feet, the 7 48 bring 
gone. 

IT am now to give an account at what 
whom much of it has been 
laid in ruins. It was ſeveral times dc- 
faced by the Engliſh, lying near the bor- 
ders, particularly by Edward II. anno 1322. 
This was in his ſecond attempt on Scot- 
land, when, after he had come the length 


of Edinburgh, he was forced to return, to 


his great dyhonour, without having effectu- 
ated any thing, but only the ſpoiling and 
burning the abbeys of Melroſe and Dry- 

burgh, 
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burgh, and killing many of the monks *; 


for the repairing. of which, King Robert 


the Bruce makes a grant to the abbot and 
religious of Melroſe of two thouſand pounds 
Sterling, for building of new the fabric of 


their church of St Mary, to be paid out of 
all wards, relieves, marriages, eſcheats, 


fines, amerciaments, exits, and perquiſites, 


belonging and falling to the crown out of ; 
the ſhire of Roxburgh: The date is at | 


Scone, on the 29th of March anno 1 326 F. 


4 as” ad Ain @. © 
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This was a great fum in theſe times, but 


we are to obſerve, that there were ſome 


forfaulted who had large poſſeſſions about 


this place, ſuch as Sir John Sowles, to 
whom belonged the lands of Niſbet, the 


baronies of Longnewton, Maxton, ang Ca- | 


verton; as allo Sir Richard Moubray, to 


whom belonged the lands of Eckford. John ö 


Major, in his ſixth book, acquaints us, 
that Richard II. King of England, burnt 
this monaſtery, and, at the ſame time, Edin- 
burgh, Newbottle, and Dryburgh. It was 


likewiſe demoliſhed, a great part of it, af- | 


ter the death of King James V. during the 
regency of the Earl of Arran, when Sir 
Ralph Ivers and Sir Bryan Laton, under 
Henry VIII. of England, had taken charter 


* 1 lib. viii. p. 265. 
+} Symſon's Hiſt. of Stuarts, p. 151. 
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of the Merſe and Tiviotdale to be holden 


of the King of England, and came to take 
ſaſme and poſſeſſion, which when Archibald 
the ſeventh Earl of Angus heard, he vow- 
ed that he ſhould write the inſtrument 
with ſharp pens and red ink upon their 
own ſkins, becauſe they had defaced the 
tombs of his anceſtors at Melroſe * - Which 
he performed at Ancrum muir, about five 
miles ſouth from Melroſe, or Lilliards Ed ge, 
as it is commonly called, from a woman 


that fought with great br avery there, to 


whoſe memory there was a monument e- 


| rected in the field of battle, with this in- 


{cription, as the traditional report goes: 


Fair maiden L1LLIAaKD lies under this ſtane, 
Little was her ſtature but great her fame. 


On the Engliſh Jads ſhe laid many thumps, 


And when her legs were off, ſhe _— 


upon her ſtumps. 


1 r ſeen the monument, which is 
now all broken in pieces; but the place of 
battle not being within the pariſh of Mel- 


roſe, I forbear to give any farther account 


about it; a battle, ſays Mr Crawfoad, for 
the SH of ſo few againſt ſo many, the 


* Hume's Hiſt. Doug. p. 269. Crawf. Notes on 
Buchannan, Þ. 144. | 
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wiſdom in taking: the advantages, and a 
moſt noble victory, worthy to be; more fa- 
mous than it is. After the Reformation; 
anno 1 569, it was ſadly defaced, as Lefly 
acquaints us, lib. x. p. 527; ſays he, Mo- 
{© naſteria, Dumfermlingenſe, Melroſenſe, 
«© 'Kelſoum; miſeris modis ſectarii, veſta- 
« bant.” © And. it ſeems probable, chat ma- 
ny of the houſes within the convent have 
been ruined by fire, from the lead and 
burnt timber that is to be Rowe in ſeyeral 
places. 


1 
4 


After the 5 8 Dowglas, | 


commendator, did take down a great part 
of it, for the building of a fine houſe for 
himſelf, which is ſtill ſtanding, and his 
name and his lady's on one of the windows, 
anno 1590. As much of it has been de- 
moliſhed lately, for building a tolbooth, 
for the repairing the mills, and helping 
their ſluices; the people here have a ſu- 
perſtitious conceit, that the bailies who 
give orders for the pullmg down of any 
part of it do not long continue in their 
office; and of this they give niany inſtan- 
ces, as in the commendator and others, 
though the ſame that make this remark 
have no ſcruple to take theſe ſtones for their 
own houſes, 
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- am nov to give an account of ſome of 
the abbots and monks) of this place, that 
were: diſtinguiſned for their piety, learn- 
ing, and offices. I have not ſeen the char- 
tulary. The monks here were Ciſtertians, 
fo named from their chief houſe and firſt 
monaſteries, Citeaux or Ciſtertium in Bur- 
gundy. They were brought here from Rie- 
valle, an abbey in Yorkſhire; Richard the 
firſt abbot, was inſtalled in the year 1136, 
being the ſame year in which it was found- 
ed by King David. To him ſucceeded 


7 Walterus or Waldevus, ſon to King David; 


for beſidles Prince Henry, by the moſt au- 
thors mentioned as the only child of King 


David, we have good authority to believe 


that he had a ſecond ſon, named Walde- 
vus, whom. the chronicle. of Mailroſs calls 
uncle; to King Malcome 1V *. This per- 
ſon was elected Biſhop of St Andrews, but 
declined that honour, ſaying that he had 
waſhed his feet, and could not contami- 
nate them again with the duſt of earthly 
cares T. He is ſaid by Fordun to have 
wrought many miracles, and is now: rank- 
ed among the ſaints of the Roman church. 


| Many offerings were made at the tomb of 


the ſaid Waldeve, as appears by Sir John 


* Abercromby's Martial Atchieve. A wu Vol. I. 
t Spotiſwood's Hiſt. p- 36. 
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Stuart of B onkyll his charter granted to the 
ſaid abbacy *. Joceline, a man of conſi- 
derable learning, was abbot here, and af- 
terwards Biſhop of Glaſgow; he was bu- 
ried here, and a great een to * ab- 
bey. HG Ci et! Ort 1 
Laurientius is laid to bis a. perſon of great 
Wine and a learned divine 
Anotlier was Radulph anno 1194, a per- ; 
ſon of great learning, whom Pope Innocent 
III's legate had ſuch a regard for, that he 
took him along with him to Ireland, and 
made him Biſhop of Down f. This legate | 
ſtaid in Melroſe fifty days, and was:honour- | 
ably entertained by the convent, as Mr Hay | 
acquaints us in his Scotia Sacra. He came 
to make up a difference betwixt the monks | 
of Calchow and the monks of Melroſe ;' he 
took their money and gold, and left the 
plea undetermined. I find, in the year 
1268, that the abbot and a great part of 
the convent, were excommunicated in a coun- 
eil at perth, for breaking the peace with 
the men of Wedale, for killing a clergy- 
man there, and. leaving ſeveral ' wounded. | 
I find this convent has had a great many | 
debates with thoſe of Wedale about their | 
marches. Wedale is Stow, and the places 


* Symſon's Huſt. of Stuarts, p. 61. 
＋ Spotiſ. Hiſt. lib, II. p. 4r, HE Ha 
about 


it 
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about called Vallis doloris. This belong- 


ed to the Biſhop of St Andrews. 


I find one Patrick Abbe de Meuroſs, as 


it is expreſſed in the Ragman Roll, {wear- 


ing fealty to Edward I. anno 1296 *, 
Robert of Kildalach, formerly a monk, 

and abbot of Dutofermnline” Chancellor oe 
Scotland, was made abbot of this place. 
John Foggo, abbot alſo of this monaſtery, 
was confeſſor to King James I. and much 
taken notice of for his learning. Boethius 
and Leſly ſay he was a profeſſor of divini- 
ty, and Spotiſwood, that he diſputed with 
great force againſt friar Harding T. And 
the ſame hiſtorians acquaint us, that he 
was the principal man that confuted Paul 
Craw the Bohemian. Andrew Hunter, ab- 
bot of this place, was confeſſor to King 
James II. and Lord High-treaſurer, anno 
1449. Mr Crawford, in his lives and cha- 
racters of the officers of the crown, and of 


1 115 ſtate, thinks he Was either of the houſe 


of Powmood or Hunterſtone; but I think 
he was of the Hunters of Hag-burn, in this 
parilh, a family of a very long ſtanding ; 
for, beſides him, there were ſome others of 
that name abbots here. | 

After him were ſome of the name of 
Dury, and Foggo's. Leſly ſays, lib. x. 


* Prynne, p. 653. + Spotiſ. p. 56. 
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that James Stuart, eldeſt_ natural ſon to 
King James V. was abbot of Kelſo and Mel- 
roſe; ; he died in the year 1559 *. After 


him Cardinal de Guiſe was named abbot by 


Mary of Lorrain Queen Dowager, but ne- 
ver got poſſeſſion thereof. I find ſome of 


them have been employed in ſeveral ho- 


nourable embaſſies to the Pope and kings 


of England, and members at their gene- 


ral councils. 
The monaſtery of Melroſe was a mother 


church, or nurſery to all the order of Cif- 
tertians in Scotland, ſuch as Glenluce, or 
Vallis lucis 3 in Galloway ; the monks of that 


monaſtery were brought from Melroſe, and 
kept a cloſe correſpondence with the ab- 
bots and Monks here, as appears by that 
famous letter William abbot of Glenluce 
writes to the abbot of Melroſe about an ap- 
pearance in the heavens Þ f; Newbottle, in 


Mid-Lothian ; Kinloſs, in Murray; Cupar, | 
in Angus; Balmerinoch, j in Fife ; and others. - 


It would appear, that the abbot of Melroſe 
Had a vote in the election of the abbots of 


lt may be a doubt, whether this abbot of Mel- 
roſe, or his other natural ſon of the ſame name, were 


cldeſt; ſince, by the order in which Dr Mackenzie has 


placed them, in his lives and characters of the Scottiſh 
Writers, Vol. II. p. 595. it would ſeem the Earl of 
Murray was the eldeſt. 


+ Vid. Chron. de Mailroſs, p. 192 
theſe 
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theſe monaſteries ; for Ferrerius, a, native 
of Piedmont, the continuer of Hoethius's 
hiſtory, and author of the regiſter of Kinloſs, 
in the hiſtory of the abbots of that place, 
acquaints us, that the abbots/of that place 
e canonice eligebantur per Monachorum 
« ſuffragia, et patris abbatis a Melroſs elec- 
mw tionem, ſimul et confirmationem.” Mach- 
line in Kyle, a diſtrict in the ſhire- of Ayr, 
was a cell of Melroſe, founded, as ſome 
fay, by King David I. but it rather appears, 
that it was "the Stuarts who founded Mach- 
Une, and beſtowed it on Melroſe. | 

The monks of this abbacy wrote a chro- 
nicle called the chronicle of Mailroſs, of 
which we have feveral manuſcript copies, 
both in Scotland and England. It begins 
anno 735, and 1s continued, by ſeveral 
hands, down to the year 1270. 'The Biſhop 
of Carliſle has placed this chronicle in his 
Engliſh as well as in the Scottiſh Hiſtorical 
Library, the ſubjects of both having had a 
hand in the compoſure of it: And ſince, 
in the firſt part, it chiefly inſiſts upon the 
affairs of that kingdom, and is a continua- 
tion of Bede's hiſtory, theſe collections 
muſt be ſuppoled to have been made when 
Melroſe was in the hands of the Engliſh, 
The ſecond part appears to have been 
written by the abbot or prior of Dundr enan 
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in Galloway, a nurſery under Melroſe, a 


28 


great favourite of Walter, Great Steward, 
of Scotland. The learned Dr Gale publiſh- 
ed this chronicle at the Theatre of Oxford, 


in the year 1684. It is obſerved by ſome, 
that this printed chronicle is not ſo full and 
exact, as to our Scots affairs, as the manu- 
ſcript copies we have of it; and Dr Jamie- 
{on has obſerved, that if any of thefe ma- 


nuſcripts were to be publiſhed, it ſhould be 
with three different forts of notes and ob- 


{ervations *. 


This famous abbacy was endued with 
large revenues and many immunities, as 
appears by the charters granted to the ab- 


bot and convent by our kings, It was the 
favourite abbacy of David I. the founder of 


it, as Mr Innes obſerves, in a manulcript. 
| Ik had ſeen in the Colbertine library, gi- 
ving an account of the ſeveral religious 


honſes built by the ſaid David; it is added, 


Sed Melroſſenſem præcipue inter omnes 


c eccleſias, et fideliter defenſabat, et dulci- 
« ter diligebat, et ſuis opibus exornabat.“ 
Mr Hay ſays, tis recorded in the book of 
taxes of the apoſtolic chamber, that King 
David beſtowed on this abbacy 1880 florins.. 


The original charter of foundation is con- 


* See the Appendix to Dr Nicolſon's Scots Hiſto- 
rical Library, Num. 111. 
firmed 
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- Gees by his ſon Prince Henry, and bears 
that he gave to this abbacy the whole lands 
of Melroſe, Eldun of Dernewie, Galtownſide, 
Galtownſide-haugh, and Galtownſide-wood, 
and many privileges in the foreſts of Seiki 
and Fraquair, particularly betwixt Galla and 
Leeder. The charter alſo bears, that theſe 
lands had been perambulated by the King 
himſelf and the prince, with Richard the 
firſt abbot. The date of this charter is the 
ſecond year after Stephen of Boloign King: 
of England was taken priſoner, which muſt 
be in the year 1143. The witneſſes are, 
Hugo de Moreville, William de Somer- 
ville, Gervaſius Riddel, and others. 

And it is ſaid, that King William fir- 
named the Lyon, after his return from 
England, © abbatiam magnifice datavit.” A- 
lexander II. though the Dominic ans were his 
favourite order, he gives to this abbacy 
the foreſt of Etrick. Robert the Bruce did 
enrich it with many donations. 'The Stuarts, 
both before their acceſſion to the throne 
and afterwards, have been the greateſt be- 
nefactors to it, as appears from Mr Sym- 
ſon's gene: Jogical and hiſtorical account of 
the illuſtrious name of Stuart. 

There were likew ie many | donations 
granted to it by our nobles, gentlemen, 
and Biſhops of Glaſgow. I find from the 

GY chronicl- 
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chronicle of Mailroſs, that Richardus de | 


More villa, High Conſtable of Scotland, gives 

Park to this abbey ; Dunbar, Earl of March, 

gtves a grant alſo of many lands in the 
Merſe and Eaſt-Lothian; Hugh Gifford, 
Lord Veſter, firſt Earl of Douglas, grants 

likewiſe the Patronage of the church of 
Cavers to this abbacy; Riddel of Riddel, 
Haig of Bemerſide, and many others. I 
have had no accels to fee the chartulary, 
thoſe accounts I have gleaned from ſome 

of our hiſtorians, which are well atteſted. 


From the rent of the whole great church 


benefices within the kingdom, as they 


were given up at the general aſſumption 
2562: 


Abbaey of MELROS E. 
In Money, 17581. 
Wheat, 14 chalders, 9 bolls. 
Bear, 56 chalders, 5 bolls. 
Meal, 78 chalders, 13 bolls, 1 firlot. 
Aittes, 44 chalders, 10 bolks. 
Capons, 84. 
Poultry, 620. 
Butter, 105 ſtone. 
Salt, paid ont of Preſtonpans, 8 chalders. 
Peats, 340 loads. 
CTarria ges, 599. 
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The temporal lands thereof: che lands 
of Melroſland, Kylleſmuir and Barmuir; for 


they had a great many lands in Kyle and 
Carrick, the Monkland in Cliddeſdale, and 


the Monkland in Niddiſdale, called Dunſcoir. 

Kirks belonging thereto: The kirk of 
Cavers, the right of the patronage of this 
was granted, by James Douglas commen- 
dator. to the family of Cavers; the kirks 
of Hallendean, of Weſter Ker, 5 
Ochiltree, and Mackline. 

'This account. differs from what Mr Keith 
gives us in his collections. It is ſaid, out of 
this rent, aſſignation is made to eleven 
monks and three portioners, it is likely to 
thoſe who had renounced popery, 20 merks 
to each; item, wheat 4 bolls, bear 1 chal- 
der, 12501 2 chalders. The dean of the 


chapter, called John Watſon, complied with 


the Reformation. Mr Hay, in his Scotia 
Sacra *, gives us a farther account of the 
rich allowances that were granted to this 
abbey, I ſhall give it in his own words: © In 
{© charta viſitationis 1542 invenio, monachos 
ibi fuiſſe 100; anno 1520, 80; anno 1540, 
« 70, et 60 N quibus dabanms me- 
n tis frumenti annuatim 60, cerviſiæ dolia 
“ 390, ad miſſaram ſolemnia vini dolia 18, 
« ad hoſpites ſuſpiciendos doha vini 29, cer- 


Scotia Sacra, p. 543. in Bibl. 1 Ct, Edinb. 
viſie 
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« vifize 40, frumenti modia zo, infirmis un. 
© triendis 4000 lib. Turon. ton ſori hb. 400.” 


He adds, „Poro monaſterium omnium erat 


IM Scotia pulcherrimum atque opuentifft- 


mum.“ 
After the Reformation, 1 find, by the 
bounding charter of Newſtead, one! Michael 


commendator anno 1564. After this a 


grant was made of this abbey, with all the 
lands and tythes thereto belonging, by 
Queen Mary to James Earl of Bothwel and 


Duke of Orkney, who was forfeited for 


treaſon. James Douglas, ſecond ſon of 
William Douglas of Lochleven, afterwards 
Earl of Morton, was advanced to be com- 
mendator of Melroſe, by whoſe care and 
induſtry all the original evidences were pre- 


ſerved, and are ſtill extant in the cuſtody, 


as I am informed, of the Earl of Morton. 
After this a grant was made of it to Sir 
John Ramſay, in conſideration of his good 


ſervices in reſcuing King James VI. from 


the attempt of the Earl of Gowry and his 
brother, at Perth, who was created Viſ- 
count of Haddington, and afterwards was 
made a Peer of England, by the title of 
Earl of Hulderneſs. In the preamble of this 


grant, and ratified by Parhament anno 


1609, we have a full account of Gowry's 
conſpiracy, and it appears by it, that James 
Douglas, the former commendator, had a 

handſome 
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handſome allowance during his life, which 
tis probable he diſponed to Mr John Ha- 
milton; for I find, by the grant afterwards 
made wo: Thomas Earl of Melroſe, he pur- 
chaſes a demiſſion from Mr John Hamil- 
ton, commendator of Melroſe, for demit- 
ting the ſaid abbey. 

When this abbacy was eicitad into a 
temporal lordſhip, in favours of Ramſay 
Viſcount of Haddington, a great many 


lands that belonged to the abbacy are ex- 
cepted, and given to others; ſuch as the 


tenantry of Dumfidling, Weſter-Ker or 


Weſter-Kirk to the Earl of Morton ; to the 


Lord Lowdon, the lands and barony: of 
Kyleſmure and Barmure, and the pariſh 
kick of Mauchline; to Sir James Hay of 


Fingaſk, comptroller, Grange and Grange- 
mare, in the conſtabulary of Haddington; 


to the Lord Ochiltree, the kirk of Ochiltree 
and the tiends of the pariſh thereof. 


It was afterwards acquired by Sir Tho- 
mas Hamilton, employed by King James VI. 


in ſeveral Rau: able offices; or, as others, 
that he got a gift of it, as he did likewiſe 
of the rich nunnery of Coldſtream in fa- 


vours of his third ſon, Sir John Hamilton of 


Trabrown, by the influence of his brother- 
in-law the Earl of Somerſet, the great, but 
unfortunate favourite of King James VI. 

and 
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and he was dignified with the title of the 
Earl of Melroſe anno 1619, upon which he 
aſſumed three roſes into his arms. This 


he exchanged afterwards for the title of 


Haddington. Tis ſtoried that he was a 
little hard and ſevere on his vaſſals and 
feuers here, which gave occaſion te that 
epitaph made by Mr Thomas Forreſter mi- 


niſter here: 


Here lies one, who, while he ſtood, 
Was matchleſs if he had been 
This epitaph's a ſyllable ſhort, | 
Which, if you pleaſe, you may add to't; 

But what that ſyllable doth import, 

That noble Peer could never do't, 


But whatever he was to his vaſlals, it muſt 
be owned, that all his ſucceſſors were ex- 
tremely kind to them, of which they {till 
retain a grateful ſenſe. In the grant that 
is made to the Earl of Melrofe, a great 
many lands are likewiſe excepted, and gi- 
ven to others or their holding altered. To 
Walter Earl of Buccleugh, the kirk of Haſſ- 
endean, Haſſendean-Tower, alias Monks- 
Tower; many of the monks, beſides thoſe 
who attended en the kirks of Cavers and 
Haſſendean, reſiding there: Ringwood, 
with its ſteadings, Cauldcleugh, North-houſe, 
| Braidhaugh, 
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RN Cralleshope, Cortburgh, Su- 
danrig, Weſtcortrig, Prieſthaugh, Eſkdale- 


muir, and others. To the Earl of Wigton, 


Kingildores. And granted to Sir Gideon 
Marr: ay of Kiba, that the barony of 


 Longſhaw ſhall hold of the king; as alſo, 


to William Douglas, feuar of Cavers, that 
the five merk lands, called the Kirklands 
of Cavers, ſliall hold of the king; and the 


kirk of Etrick to Sir Walter Scott of Thirle- 


ſtain. To whom the Monk-lands of Nithſ- 
dale, called Dunſcoir, was given; I can have 
no information. 

It has lately been purchaſed by the 


Dutcheſs of Buccleugh, whoſe predeceſſors 
were heritable bailies, before the Reforma- 


tion, of this burgh of regality, for which 
they had ſeveral lands in the pariſh, as 
the ſuperiority of Appletreeleaves, the 
lands in Darnick, called {ice the Lairds 
lands, and, while deſigned of Murdiſton 
and e were very kind to the ab- 
bacy * e | 
There were ſeveral lands depending on 
this abbacy, lately ſold off to Mr Baillie of 
Jerviſwood, ſuch as the barony of Long- 
ſhaw and Blainſhes in this pariſh, that be- 
longed to the regality ; and Redpath and 
Park, in the pariſh of Earlſton. The ſeve- 


* Crawford's Peerage, p. 52. 
| ral 
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36 A DESCRIPTION OF THE 
ral places that hold on it at this time pay- 
ing a certain feu-duty, are, the whole pa- 
riſh of Melroſe, the barony of Longſhaw 
and Blainſhes excepted ; the whole pariſh 
bj of Leſſuden; and, 
i | Belonging to the Duke of Roxburgh, the 
1 | | lands of Salſat, Tron, Cocklaw, Capelrodick, 
. Evenſhaw, Arete, Sourhope, Ruta, 
4. Gateſhaw, Hownamgrange, Southcote, 
| | | Cliftoncote, mill of Hownamgrange. 

I The Marquis of Tweeddale, for Monk- 
1 land of Yeſter. 
| To Lord Belhaven, the lands of Eaſter, 
1 Weſter, and Middle Hart ſides, Milnhaugh 
i of Newgrange. 
| 8 To Lord David Hay, Penſhiels, Prieſt- 
Fl hall, Kingſide. 

To the Laird of Roughlie, Frierdykes, 
Winterſhiels. 

To the Laird of Drumelzier, Littlehope, 
Meiklehope, Langhope,Hopecartone, White- 
hope, Chapelhope. * 

To Sir Walter Riddel, Cringils. 
| To SirWilliam Scott of Thirleſtain, Ram- 

i ſeycleugh, Scabbiecleugh, Kirkhope, Crai- 
gie, Craigiehill. 

| To Archibald Douglas of Cavers, a five | 
bf merk land, called the Kirk-lands of Cavers, | 
ui viz. the Give merk land of Crook, a merk 


land 
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land in Whitrig, called the Hullie, and a 


merk land in Cavers called the Boag. 
To Mr Ker of Littledean, Plewland. 
To Mr Ker, Morrieſton. 


To the Laird of Whitſlaid, Etrickhouſe, 


Shorthope. 


To Sir William Menzies of GladRanes, 


v olfclyde. 


To Sir William Ne Pittleſheugh. 


To Alexander Priigle of Whitebank, 


Friarſcroft. 


To Charles Balfour of Broadmeadows, 


Glenkerrie, Midgehope. 
To George Douglas, 


Friarſhaw. 


To George Maſon, Clerklees. 
To Walter Williamſon of Cardrona, 


Eſpinghope, Brockhope, Landhope. 
To John Haliburton, Muirhouſelaw. 


To Robert Scott of Horſbehull, Monkſ- 


croft in Haſſendean. 


To the Laird of Hairhope, Haltiope: 
To Mr Francis Scott, Phaup. 
To Mr Scott of Burned a merk land 
in Haſſendean, half merk land in Clarilaw. 
To Mr Ogilvie of Hartwoodmires, Horn- 


hole, Calford. 


To Mr John Watſon, Overmains. 


To Mr John Scott, a merk land in Haſſen- 
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To the Third or Stone fauld, Harelaw, 
ealt end of Haffendean. 

To George Rutherford of Fairning ton. 
Monkſcloſe 241 meadow. 
To Thomas Inglis, a tenement of land 
and half croft in Selkirk. 

To George Fairbairn, a tenement. ud 
half croft in Selkirk. | ; 

To William Turnbull, the Clerk-croft 
in Haſſendean. 

To Alexander Hume, an acre in Haſſen- 
dean. 

James Cor ſar, for his lands in Heſſington. 

Lam now to give an account of the mi- 
niſters that have been here ſince the Re- 
formation, anno 1560. 1 find, by the acts 
of our firſt Aſſemblies, that Mr Pont was 
appointed to preach here; how long he 
continued, and whether he was ſettled in 
the place I cannot determine. The next 


8 


was Mr John Knox, a nephew of Mr Knox 


the Reformer. He continued here for a 
conſiderable time, and died only, anno 
1623, as appears by his grave-ſtone. 

To him ſucceeded Mr Thomas Forreſter, 
one that was taken notice of for his face- 
tious poctry and ſatyric verſes. He was 
depoſed by the Aﬀembly, at Glaſgow, anno 
1638; and, as Honorius Regius acquamts 
my claſls Mulroſſana nceulante, probatum 
© Fuit, 
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« fuit,” that he had publicly declared, that 
any ſervile work might be done on the 
Lord's day, and, as an example to the pec- . 
ple, he brought home his corn out of the * 
fields to his barn-yard. on that day; as alſo, 1 
that he had ſaid, that the public and ordi- 
nary preaching of the word was no necc:- 
{ary part of divine worſlüp; that the read- 
ing of the liturgy was to be preferred to 
it; that paſtors and private Chriſtians 
ſhould uſe no other prayers but what were 
preſcribed in the liturgy. They charge 
him likewiſe with Arminianiſm and Po- 
pery, and that he faid publicly, chat the 
Reformers had done more harm to the 
Chriſtian Churches, than the Popes at - 
Rome had done for ten ages. I am fur- 
przed that no notice is taken of his litany, 
which made a great noiſe. in thoſe times: 
Biſhop Guthry, in his memoirs, only men- 
tions it: f 
From Dic kKSsON, HENDER SON, and Ca N, 
Th' apoſtles of the Covenant, 
; Good Lord deliver us. 


I have been at great pains to find out this 
litany in the libraries of the curious, but 
in vain, There was an old gentiewoman 

D 2 here 
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here, who remembered ſome parts of it; 
ſuch as, 


From the Jeſuit Knaye in grain, 

And from the ſhe prieſt crack d in brain, 
From her and a' ſuch bad laſſes, 

And a' bald ignorant aſſes, 

Such as John Roſs, that donnard gooſe, 


And Dan Duncanſon, that duncy ghoſt, 


Good Lord deliver us. 


For the underſtanding of this part of the 


"= 


lit any we are to obſerve, that there was 


me Abernethy, who, from a Jeſuit prieſt, 
turned a zealous preſbyterian, and was 


ſettled miniſter at Hownam, in 'Tiviotdale; 


he ſaid the liturgy of Scotland was ſent to 
Rome to ſome Cardinals, to be reviſed by 
them, and that Signior Con had ſhewed it 


to himſelf there: He is the Jeſuit. And as 


to the ſhe Prieſt, this was one Mrs Mitchel- 
fon, who was looked upon as a perſon in- 
ipired of God, and her words were recited 
as oracles, not a few taking them from 
her mouth. in characters. Moſt of her 
ſpeeches were about the covenant *. 


From lay lads in pulpit pratling, 
Twice a day rambling and ratling, 


* Burnet's Mem. of the Dukes of Hamilton, p. 83. 
And 
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i And concludes his litany, 1 'Y 


Fr om all the knock-down race of Kxox ES N 

Good Lord deliver us. * 

Tis ſaid that he made that epitaph on 

the Earl of Strafford which is in Cleveland's 

poems, and that Mr Cleveland acknew- | 

ledged that he was the author of it. The 1 

witty turns in it are much of a piece with | 

other performances of his which 1 have 


„heard of. The epitaph is, 


Here lies wiſe and valiant duſt, 
Huddled up 'twixt fit and juſt; 

ST RAF FORD, Who was hurried hence, 
Twixt reaſon and convenience. 

He ſpent his time here in a miſt, 

A Papiſt, yet a Calviniſt: 

His prince's neareſt joy and grief 
He had, yet wanted all rehef. 
The prop and ruin of the ſtate, 
The people's violent love and hate; 
One in extremes, lov'd and abhor'd. 
Riddles lie here, and, in a word, 
Here lies blood, and let it lic, 
Specchleſs ſtill, and never cry. 


To Mir Forrefter ſucceeded Mr Aixander 
Scott, who was admitted muinutler here 
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anno 1640, and died the fame year. To 
jim ſacceeded Mr David Fletcher. Before 
the year 1638 he had been ſecond miniſter 
at St Cuthbert's, or the Weſt-Kirk at Edin- 
burgh ; he was then zealous for Epiſcopacy, 
as appears by the information that he and 
others ſent, by one Learmonth, to the Arch- 
biſhop of St Andrews, then at London “. 
When he came to Melroſe he was as zealons 


for Preibytery, and, after the reſtoration of 


King Charles II. anno 1662, he was made 


Biſhop of Argyle by the influence of his 


brother Sir John Fletcher, the King's Advo- 
cate. It was in his time that the ſtatues 


were demoliſhed : He died anno 1665, as 


appears by lis tomb. To him fucceeded 
Mr Alexander Biſſet, who had been tranſ- 
ported from 'Tyningham to this place, and 
died anno 1689. To him fucceeded Mr 
Robert Wilſon, who was ſettled here anno 
26990, and died anno 1713. To him ſuc- 


zecded Mr Adam Milne, who was admitted 


anno 1711, and died June 8. 1747. 

There were alſo here a vaſt many ſine 
buildings within the convent, for the reſi- 
dence and ſervice of the abbot and monks, 
with gardens and other conveniencies; all 
dis incloſed within an high wall, about a 
mile in circuit. Beſides the high church, 


* Burnet's Mem. p. 4r. 


there 
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there has been a large fine chapel, where 
the manſe now is, and another houſe ad- 
joining to it, where the foundations of the 
pillars are ſtill to be ſeen. On the north- 
{ide of this houſe there has been a curious 
oratory or private chapel, the foundations 
of which have been diſcovered this year, 
and a large ciſtern of one ſtone, with a 
leaden pipe conveying the water to it. 

To the north of this there have been ſe- 
veral bridges over the dam, which runs 


from Tweed this way, the foundations of 
which are yet to be feen, and two of them 


entire, many of their houſes being built on 
the north-fide of the dam. 

At a place called the bakehouſe-yard 
near the mill, was an oven of excellent 
architecture, with ſeveral ſtories of ovens 


above others, as high as the ſteeple in the 


church, and built with as fine hewn itone ; 
this was taken down about 36 years ago. 
In ditching this bakehonſe-yard about fx 
years ago, there was found a large Kettle 
for brewing, fold at Fl. Sterling. From 
the bakehouſe there was a common ſewer 
or drain, to ſeveral places of the convent, 
ſo high and large, that two or three may 
walk eaſily abreaſt under it. In ditching 
any place within the convent, particularly 
near the church, the foundations of houſes 

| 2 have 
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have been diſcovered. Not only the monks 
had their houſes here, but ſeveral gentle- 
men that retired from the world built for. 
themſelves convenient lodgings ; the ruins 
of one of theſe is only to be ſeen, called 
Chiſholm's Tower. | 

The town within the convent, named 
now Melroſe, was anciently talled Little 
Fordell. It has the privilege of a burgh 
of regality, a weekly market on Saturday, 
not much frequented ; four fairs in the 


year, one on Martinmas, another on Lam- 


mas, one on. the laſt Wedneſday of May, 
another on the Thurſday before Eaſter. 
This, in the time of popery, was their 
great fair, called Skeir Thurſday, or Schier, 
pure, holy. There is a corporation of the 
weavers here, within the regality, eſtabliſh- 
ed by a charter, which they call the Seal 
of Cauſe, granted by John Earl of Hadding- 
ton anno 1668, cgnt ainin g many privi- 
le ges, freedoms and immunities. They 
chooſe their deacon and boxmaiter an- 
nually at Michaelmas. This corporation. 


have a fine ſeat in the church, with their 
arms and motto, viz. Non vi, fed virtute 
conamur.“ 

Several Roman medals, or coins, have 
been found about this place, ſome of gold, 
{ome of j}yer, and of braſs, as of Veſpa- 
—— ſian, 
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ſian, Trajan, Hadrian, Antoninus Pius, M. 


Aurelius, and Conſtantine; as alſo ſeveral 
of the old Engliſh coins in ſilver, particu- 


tarly of the Edwards, and on the reverſe 


the names of ſeveral cities in England and 
Ireland, as Civitas London, Lincoln, Du- 
blin, Waterford, &c. and likewiſe ſeveral 
of our own coins, as of Robert Bruce and 
his ſon David, &c. 

There have been ſeveral conſecrated 
wells about this place ; whether they have 
been frequented as medicinal, I know not, 
fach as St Helen's, St Robert's, Dudding- 
ſton, or rather St Dunſtan's. Dunſtan's 
and Eldon wells are ſtill made uſe of by 
the country people as a ſovereign TREE 
againſt cholics. 

A little to the ſouth of Melroſe TORY 18 
a ſmall village, called Dingleton, or Da- 
nieFs-town ; there is a place here called the 
Locked Well, and ſeveral ſprings about it, 
from whence water was brought into the 
monaſtery by leaden pipes. A httle to the 


ſouth-weſt of Dingleton there was a fa- 


mous croſs, yet called the Croſshillhead, 
but anciently the Haleſing of St Wada ; 
for thoſe that came from the ſouth had firſt 
_ a view of the church here, and of the tomb 


of St Waldave, and bowed and ſaid their 
Ave. 


To 
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'To the ſouth of Daniel-town there are 
three remarkable hills, called Eldon, or 
Hildon hills, i. e. high hills, which brd 
a fine proſpect to all the countr y about; 
Merſe, Northumberland, Tiviotdale and 
Forreſt. The root of theſe hills will be in 
compaſs about fix or ſeven miles, the height 
of two of them to the north about a mile 
and an half. On the top of the north eaſt 
hill are plain veſtiges of a Roman camp, 
being well fortified with two foſſes and 
dikes of earth, more than a mile and a 
half in circuit, with a large plain near the 
top of the hill, called the Floors. On the 
head of the hill may be ſeen the Prætori- 


um, or the General's quarter, ſurrounded 


with many huts. There are ports from 
this camp to the caſt, the weſt, to the 
north, from a place called the Haxrecrag 
a plain way to Melroſe, called the Stile 


Dyke. The principal entry to the camp 


has been from the ſouth towards Bethen- 
dean, where the ground flopeth more eaſi- 
ly, from a place near the fouth hill, called 
the Caſtleſteed. 

It has all the properties of a well cho- 
ſen camp, according to the rules Vegetius 
has given for a camp. It has a large pro- 
ſpect of all the countries lying upon each 
ide of it. It hath many ſprings of good 

water 
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water near it; the ſides of the hill have 
been covered with wood, and the camp 
zs of that extent, that neither man, beaſts 
nor baggage, could be pinched for \ want of 
room. 

On the north fide of the aide; hill, 
near the foot of it, there 1s a place called 
Bourjo, where I think the Druids have of- 
fered their ſacrifices, and performed their 
ſuperſtitious rites in this grove to Jupiter, 
it being all planted with oak. The bower 
has been ſurrounded with a deep trench, 
and a plain way made to it from the eaſt 
and to the weſt. From this camp there 1s 
a large ditch or rampier for two miles to 
the weſt, reaching to another camp on the 
top of Caldſmel hill. This camp has been 
ſtrongly fortified with a double trench, and 
the circumvallations of 1t continued for a 
good way. 

This camp, with that in Darnwick 
ground, called Caſtleſteed, make almoſt a 
triangle, with the large camp on Eldon-hill, 
and I think theſe two have been caſtra ex- 
ploratorum, or the out-guards. 

To the .ſouth-eaſt of Eldon hills are two 
villages, Newtown and Hildon. There are 
ſeveral feuers in the Newtown of an old 
ſtanding, ſuch as the Milns, Veres, and 

| Stenhoules ; 
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48 
Stenhouſes ; the writs of the latter I have 


{cen of ancient date. 'Dhere has been a 
military way here, which may be traced < 
great way to the ſouth and north. 

To the ſouth-weſt of theſe hills, there 
has been a beautiful military way, raiſed, 
in ſome places, high above the ground, 


and of a conſiderable breadth, in ſome | 
places military ſtations upon it, as at Kip- 


pilaw. It runs through Halidun park, and 


in ſome places carried through lakes and 
marſhes. It has had a communication with 
the camp at Caldſhiels, and likewiſe with 
another camp on the other ſide of Tweed, 
called the Rink. 

About a mile to the weſt of le on 
the ſouth of Tweed, is Darnwick, or Der- 
newie. In the high-road to this place 
there has been another remarkable croſs, 
called the High-croſs. In this place there 


are two old towers, belonging to the Fiſh- - 


ers and Hytons, names of an old ſtanding, 
and a place there called the Skinnerhill, 


but properly the Skirmiſhhill, from the 


battle that was fought there 18th July, 
anno 1526, the occaſion of which was, 


that King James V. frequently complain- | 


ing to his fr 1ends, particularly to the Earl 


of Lennox, of the reſtraint he was under 
while 
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while he was in the Earl of Angus's hands. 


Lennox adviſed him to employ the Laird 


of Buccleugh to reheve him, for he was a 


moſt powerful man upon the borders, and 


had an inveterate hatred againſt the Earl 
of Angus. Buccleugh being adviſed of 
this privately, encourages the borderers to 
commit great diforders, on purpoſe to 
bring the Ning in perſon there to N 
them. 

The deſign took, and the King, to do 
juſtice, ne with the Earls of An- 
gus and Lennox, Lords Hume, Fleming, 


and Erſkine, with Ceſsford, Farniehirſt, and 


others, came to Jedburgh. 
It was concerted, that Buccleugh, Sts 
dwelt within a little of Jedburgh, ſhould 


invite the King to his honſe, and retain 


him there till more were come to his aſ- 


ſiſtance; but that plot failed, and the 
King was brought back to Melroſe, as 


> Buchanan expreſſes it. However, Buc- | 


cleugh reſolved to proſecute what he in- 
tended. He aſſembled about 1000 horſe 
of his friends and dependents; and, as the 
King was on his way to paſs the bridge on 
Tweed, about half a mile from the field 
of battle, they perceived a body of arm- 
ed men coming down Halidon hill, which 
being come within diſtance of diſcerning, 


| "5H 2 were 
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were known to be. commanded by the 
Laird of Buccleugh. The Earl of Angus 


immediately diſpatches an herald, to know 
what their intentions were, and cond. 


ing them to withdraw out of the way. 
The Laird of Buccleugh's anſwer was, 
that he came to do the King ſervice, to 
invite him to his houſe ; or, as others ſay, 


that he knew the King's mind as well as | 


he, and would not go away till he ſaw 
him, nor obey any but his prince. Upon 
this, the Earl of Angus preſently alighted 
from his horſe, and gave orders that thoſe 


who were with him -thould do ſo likewiſe, 


and fight on foot. The firſt onſet was 
given by Buccleugh and his men, with 
mighty fury and a great ſhout, and the 


battle, for a while, was very fierce, as be- 
ing in the preſence of the King, who was a 


beholder, and was to be the reward of 
the victor. At laſt, Bucclengh being wound- 
ed, his whole company turned their.backs, 
thers being fourſcore of thera ſlain; and a 
great many were killed upon the Earl of 
Anpus's fide, particularly Andrew Ker of 
Ceſsford. Hereupon began deadly feuds 
betwixt the Kers and Scotts, and continued 


divers years after, and ſeveral murders and - 


laughters followed upon it, amongſt which 


was the llaughter of Sir Walter Scott him- 


ſelf! in Edinburgh, 


There 


th 
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There is extant an indenture betwixt 
the Kers and Scotts, made at Ancrum 15th 


March 1529, which, for the curioſity of in 
I have thought fit here to inſert. 


% 'THIR indentures, made at Anctum 
| the 16th of March 1529 years, contains, 
, proports, and bears leil and ſuichfaſt wit- 
neſſing, That it is appointed, agreed, and 
finally accorded betwixt honourable men ; 
that. is to ſay, Walter Ker of Ceſsford, 
Andrew Ker of Fairnichirſt, Mark Ker of 
Dolphinſton, George Ker tutor of Cets- 
ford, and Andrew Ker of Primeſideloch, 
for. 8 kin, friends, mentennants. 
aſſiſters, allies, adherents, and partakers, 
on the one part; and Walter Scot of 
Branxholm, Knight, Robert Scot of Allan- 
haugh, Robert Scot Tutor of Howpazlly, 
John Scot of Roberton, and Walter Scot 
of Stirkſhaws, for themſelves, their kin, 
friends, mentennants, ſervants, aſliſters, 
and adherents, on the other part ; in man- 
ner, form, and effect, as after follows: 
For ſtaunching all diſcord and variance be- 
twixt them, and for furthbearing of the 


King's authority, and puniſhing treſpaſſes, 


and for amending all ſlaughters, heritages, 
and ſteedings, and all Siher pleas concern- 
ing thereto, either of theſe parties to o- 

E 2 thers, 
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thers, and for unite friendſhip and con- 


cord to be had in time coming 'twixt 
them, of our ſovereign Lord's {ſpecial com- 
mand: That is to ſay, either of the faid 
parties, be the tenor hereof, remits and 
forgives to others the rancour, hatred, and 
2 8 of their hearts; and the ſaid Wal. 


ter Scot of Brancholm ſhall gang, or 


caule gang, at the will of the party, to 


the four head pilgrimages of Scotland, 


and ſhall ſay a maſs for the ſouls of umqu- 
ile Andrew Ker of Cefsford, and them 


that were ſlain in his company, in the field 


of Melroſe; and, upon his expence, ſhall 


cauſe a chaplain fay a maſs daily, when he | 


is diſpoſed, in what place the faid Walter 


Ker and his friends pleaſes, for the weil of 


the ſaid ſouls, for the fpace of five years 
next to come. Mark Ker of Dolphinſton, 
Andrew Ker of Graden, ſhall gang, at the 
will of the party, to the four head pilgri- 


mages- of Scotland, and ſhall gar ſay a | 


maſs for the ſouls of umquhile James 
Scot of Eſkirk, and other Scots their 


friends, ſlain in the field of Melroſe ; and, |- 


upon their expence, ſhall gar a chaplain 


ſay a maſs daily, when he is diſpoſed, for |, 


the heal of their ſouls, where the ſaid 
Walter Scot and his friends pleaſes, for 
the ſpace of three years next to come : 


And 
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And the ſaid Walter Scot of Branxholm 
ſhall marry his fon and heir upon one of 
the ſaid Walter Ker his ſiſters; he paying 
therefore a competent portion to the ſaid 
Walter Ker and his heir, at the fight of 
the friends of baith parties. And alſo, 
baith the ſaids parties bind and oblige 
them, be the faith and truth of their bo- 
dies, that they abide at the decreet and 
deliverance of the ſix men choſen arbiters, 
anent all other matters, quarreis, actions, 
and debates, whilk either of them likes 
to propone againit others betwixt the ſaids 
parties: And alto the fix arbiters are bound 
and obliged to decreet and deliver, and 
give forth their deliverance thereuntil, 
within year and day after the date here- 
of. And attour, either of the ſaids parties 
bind and oblige them, be the faith and 
truth of their bodies, ilk ane to others, 
that they ſhall be leil and true to others, 
and neither of them will another's ſKkaith, 
but they ſhall lett it at their power, and 
give to others their beſt counſel, and it be 
| alked ; ; and ſhall take lei and affald part 
uk ane with others, with their Kin, friends, 
_ ſervants, allies, and partakers, in all ang 
ſundry their actions, quarrels and debates 
againſt all that live and die (may the al- 
legiance to our ſovereign lord the Kiug al- 
E. 3 - Jenarle 


i — 
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lenarly be excepted.) And for the obli- 
ging and keeping all thw premiſſes above | 
written, baith the ſaids parties are bound 
and obhged, ilk ane to others, be the faith 
and truth of their bodies, but fraud or 
guile, under the pain of perjury, men- 
wearing, defalcation, and breaking of the 
bend of deadly. And, in witneſs of the 
whilk, ilk ane to the procuratory of this in- 
denture remain with the faid Walter. Scot 
and his friends, the ſaid Walter Ker of 
Cefsford has affixed his proper teal, with 
nis ſubſcription manual, and with the ſub- 
ſcription of the {aid Andrew Ker af Fair- 
nichirſt, Mark Ker of Dolphinſton, George 
Ker Tutor of Ceſsford, and Andrew Ker of 
Primeſideloch, before theſe witneſſes, Mr 
Andrew Durie abbot of Melroſe, and Gcorge 
Douglas of Boonjedward, John Riddel of 
that ilk, and William Stewart. 
| Sic ſubſcribitur, | 
WALTER KER of Cefſsford. | 
ANDREW KER of Fair nie hirſt. 
Ma R RK KE R. 
GELORGH KER. 
ANDREW KER Of Primeſideloch.“ 


N. B. The four pilgrimages are Scoon, 
Dundee, Paiſlaw, and Melroſe. 


1 do 
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I do not think that ever this indenture 
took place, for both Leſſy and Crawford, 
in his notes on Buchanan's hiſtory, acquaint 
ns, that the Kers flew the Laird of Buc- 
cleugh in Edinburgh anno 1552, three and 
twenty years after this indenture. | 

A little to the ſouth of Darnick is a place 
called the Tile-houſe, where they made 
their tile for the fervice of the monaſtery, 
and a great deal of it is ſometimes found 


there, finely g glazed. 


108 halt 2 mile above Darnick to the 
weſt, on the ſouth fide of Tweed, ſtands 


Bridgend, called fo from the bridge there, 


three pillars of which are ſtill Randing. 


It has been a timber br id ge; in the mid- 


Gle pillar there has been a chain for a 


dr aw-bridge, with a little houle for the 
conveniency of thole that kept the bridge 
and received the cuſtom. 

On this ſame pilhar are the arms of the 
Pringles of Galaſhiels; it is likely that fa- 
uvly has contributed largely for the build- 
ing of 1t. 

I am farprized that Mr Gordon, in his 


journey over Scotland, could receive ſuch 
a lame account from any; namely, That 


he was informed, that, long ago, a coun- 
try man and his family lived in this tower, 
and got bis livelihood by laying out 

rom 
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from pillar to pillar, and conveying paſſen- 
gers over the river; whereas, tis plain and 
obvious to any, that it has been a very 


conſiderable draw-bridge, and very ne- 


ceſſary at this place. 8 

There has been a plain way from this 
bridge through the nmirs to Sautrayhill, 
called yet the Girthgate; for Sautra was 


an hoſpital founded by Malcolm IV. for the | 


relief of pilgrims, for poor and ſickly 
people, and had the privilege of a ſanc- 
tuary, as Girth ſignifieth. The way is ſo 
good and eaſy, that it may put one in 
mind of the roads that led to the Cities of 
Refuge. 

On the ſouth-weſt from Bridgend, on the 
north ſide of the high-way to Selkirk, there 
are the veſtiges of a conſiderable camp to 
be ſeen, called yet the Caſtleſteed. It is 
ſurrounded with a deep ditch, in ſome 
places with two fofles, more than a mile 
and a half in compaſs, called the Kae-ſide, 
or rather the Kid-tide. Some parts of the 
_ ditch is about ten feet high. The place 
where the camp has been, there are two 
very deep foſſes to the north, but to the 
ſouth the rampiers are broke down, and the 


ditches filled up by labouring and tilling 3 6 


the ground. From the camp there is a 
Plain military way lending to T weed at 
the 


22 
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the Nether-Barnfoord, and a deep ditch on 


each ſide, in ſome places about twenty 
feet broad. From this camp there is a 


large proſpect to the north. They were 


ſupplied with water from Tweed, and two 
wells. near the camp, Whitehill well and 
St John's well. About a mile to the ſouth 


of this camp, near Hunthewood, there has 


been another large camp, called, by the 
people, the Roundabout, but the greateſt 
part of it is levelled by tillage. 

This part of the pariſh that lies on the 
ſouth of Tweed is fruitful in corn and pa- 


ſturage, but the inhabitants very much 


ſtraitned for fewel, having no coals but 


what they get from England or the Lo- 


thians, and being at a great diſtance from 
any moſs. 


In the deſcription of this Patin on . | 


north {fide of Tweed, I begin with Dry- 
grange, on the eaſt, franding near the con- 


fluence of Tweed and Leeder. In the time of 


King James V. David Lithgow of Dry grange 


gets a charter from the abbot and convent 


of Melroſe to the Iands of Drygrange, for 
his ſpecial ſervice in reſiſting, to the ha- 
zard of his life, depredators and robbers of 
the dominion of Melroſe. That family was 


forfeited, and one of that name and fami- 


ly purchaſed thele ——— from John Earl 
of 


a 
4 
4 

f 

£1 
| 
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of Haddington, as they were lately ac- 


quired by Robert Paterſon, and are now 


the heritage of Mr Colin Maclaurin, pro- 


feſſor of mathe maticks in the Univer ſity of 
Edinburgh. Fordun gives us an account of 
two Granges in this pariſh *, one called 


Heldwu, or perhaps Hardwii, from whence 


the place has taken its name Drygrange; 
and the other at Gattonſide: And he ac- 
quaints us, that, in a great famine, about 
four thouſand poor came to the convent of 


Melroſe for relief, whom Waldeve, the ab- 
bot, pitying, he went, with his cellarer, or 


butler, 'Tyna, to his Grange at Heldwü, 
and then to Gattonſide; and having put in 
the ſtaff which he carried in his hand a- 
mong the corn, it was multiplyed, by the 
ſign of the croſs, both for the ſupply of the 


convent and all theſe numerous poor. I 


obſerve this office of the cellarer has been 


very conſiderable, having many lands at- 
ſigned them, particularly at Darnick, cal- 
led yet Cellary Lands. 


There is a ferry-boat on Tweed here, 


and good fiſhing for ſalmon. 

To the weſt of Drygrange, near Tweed, 
on the head of a hill, there has been a 
camp: It bears no 8 of a Ro- 
man camp. If 1 may be allowed my con- 


* Thomas Hearne" s edition, p. 572. 
jecture, 
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jecture, I think it has been made by the 
governor and Earl of Angus before the bat- 


tle at Ancrum muir, or Lilliards Edge; for, 


as Buchanan acquaints us *, the governor 


and Earl of Angus came with chatr men to 
Melroſe upon Tweed, where they intended 
to ſtay, and wait for the reſt that were co- 
ming. The Engliſh were come to Jed- 


burgh before; and, being advertiſed of the 


ſmall number of the Scottiſh army, they 
marched towards Melroſe, having 5000 
men in their army, in great confidence to 
defeat ſo ſmall a number as was with the 


governor. The Scots had notice of their 


coming, and thereupon retired to the next 
hills, where they might, with ſafety, eſpy 
what courſe the enemy would take, and it 
is likely made ſome encampment there. 


From this hill they bad a clear view of the 


march of the enemy from Jedburgh. The 
trench is pretty deep, but of no great com- 


. pals. 


To the weſt of Drygrange, on the north 
fide of Tweed, is Gattonſide, pleaſantly ſi- 


tuated on the ſide of an hill, from whence 


it has its name. The inhabitants here, 
and thoſe on the ſouth ſide of Tweed, are 


generally feuers to the Right Hongurable 


Lady Habella Scott, daughter to the late 


* Buchanan, Lib, XV, p. 515. 
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Dutcheſs of Buccleugh, and Charles Lord 
Cornwallis. There has been a fine chapel 


in this place, all built of hewn ftone, near 
the Vicar's houſe. This perſon is called 


ſo, becauſe ſome of his predeceſſors feued 
the ſmall vicarage tithes of this town from 
the commendator ; though others ſay they 
had a gift of them before the Reformation 
from abbot Durie, one of that family ha- 


ving married his natural daughter. Many 


of the ſtones of the chapel are to be ſeen 
in his houſe, and ſome of them curiouſly 


carved. The people here, in digging and : 


_ ditching their yards, particularly near where 


the chapel has ſtood, find ſeveral vaults, 
and a great many hewn ſtones, by which it 


appears, that, in the time of Popery, there 
have been ſeveral good buildings here. 
The inhabitants of this pariſh, particu- 
larly on Tweed, uſe to reap great benefit 
from their linen manufacture, they being 
very expert in ſpinning, weaving, and 
whitening both fine and coarſe linen ; Mel- 
roſeland linen being famous through the 
kingdom. Some of them carry on a pro- 


fitable trade by their cabbage plants in the 


ſeaſon, which are very good here, by taking 
them to Dumfries, Carnwath, and other 
places: And others receive great benefit 
from Weir fruit- yards; one in Gattonſide 

tells 


* 
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tells me, that ſome years he has received 
three hundred merks for the fruit of his 
garden. On the ſouth part of this town 

was the Grange Fordun ſpeaks of, which 
at this time is called the Grange-gate. 

To the weſt of Gattonſide there is a 
place called the Teind, or Tythe-yard. A- 
bove this there was a fas orchard belong- 
ing to the convent ; it ſtill retains the name, 
conſiſting of ws five acres of ground. 
There is a meadow here called the Cellary 
Meadow, belonging to the cellariſt of the 

abbey, as on the eaſt fide of the town the 
abbot had a meadow, called the Abbot's 
Meadow. 

On the head of the hill, on the fide of 
which Gattonſide is bed: there has 
been a large camp. It has a rampier, or 
wall, about it of ſtone, about half a mile in 
compaſs. There. 1s a plain entry to it from 
the weſt and to the eaſt. Near to the weſt 

entry, called the Cloſſes, there are a great. 

many fine ſprings. Near to this camp 
there is a place called the Roundabouts, of 

a circular figure; whether it has been a 

kind of Roman temple, I leave it to others 

to determine. 

About an half mile from this camp t to 

the eaſt, on the head of the hill, oppoſite 

to Newſtead, there has been à large camp, 

F | with 
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with a deep ditch, a great part of the 

| ſouth fide being levelled: by tillage. It 
ſeems to have been about three quarters of 
a mile in circumference ; the people call 
it the Cheſter-know, or knoll; and it is to 
be obſerved, that uſually there were Ro- 
man camps where the places carry the 
name of Cheſters. 

To the north of theſe camps, at ſome 
diſtance from them, there appears to have 
been a village, with two rows of houſes ; 
the people do not remember the name of 
it, but call it the Weather-coat-ridges. 

To the weſt from Gattonſide, about half 
a mile, there is a good ferry-boat on Tweed, 
called the Weſt-houſes Boat-houle. This 
boat having a good pool, and being the or- 
dinary paſlage from the ſouth to Edinburgh, 
is very much frequented, They have like- | 
wife here a good fiſhing for ſalmon. A- | 

| bove the boat is Weſt-houſes, the old poſ- | 
ſeſſion of the Ormiſtons for many years: 
They have had a good houſe here, with | 
many vaults, and gun-holes on every ſide, 
after the old form, I fee their names on 
the principal gate, anno 1581. They had - 
the cuſtom of the bridge while it was ſtand- 
ing, and a conſiderable intereſt about this 
place, and in old Melroſe. It is ſaid, that : 


George Ormiſton, late hangman in . 
burgh, 


\ } 
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burgh, was a cadet of this family, if not 
the Tepreſcatative * of it; a memorandum 
to old families not to be puffed ap winßk 
pride on account of their antiquity; for 
they know not what mean offices they or 
theirs may be obliged to ſtoop to. This 
place was in the poſſeſſion of the Pringles 
of Blindlee for ſome time, and now bc- 
longs to Mr Scott of Galaſliiels. 
There is a little water that runs into 
Tweed at this place, with ma ſtone-bridge 
of one arch over it; the people call it El- 
wand water, but it aide ſhould be Allan, 
having its ſource from Allanſhaws, about 
four les to the north. The trouts in this 
water are obſerved to be very good, being 
fed from the moſſes. About half a mile to 
the north of this little water, near Eaſter- 
Longlee, there is a place called the Name- 
leſs Dean, where, on the fide of the brac, 
are to be found divers curious formed ſtones, 
© ſome of them, in ſhape, reſembling guns, 
butter-caps, cradles, buttons, and the like, 
There is an high bank“ above the water 
„ here, where they are found, and after 
great rains are waſhed into the water. The 
matter of theſe ſtones ſeem to be fine marle; 
whether they are ſo formed in the bowels 
of the earth, or petrified by the ſprings in 
F 2 > 49 the 
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the fide of the brae and the heat of the 

fun, 1 leave to others to determine. 
About a mile to the weſt of this, on the 
ealt ſide of Gala, is Weſter-longlee, called 
alſo Gala Bridge, from a bridge that had 
been here over Gala: It is now the poſſeſ- 
ſion of Mr Tait of Pirn. It belonged an- 
ciently to the Cairncroſſes; and here there 
is a pleaſant haugh on Tweed, called the 
Cellary-haugh. To the north of this, on 
the ſame ſide of Gala, is Longhaugh, a 
{mall village pleaſantly ſituated ; and, on, 
an enunence, Apple-tree-leaves. The Dar 
— Ungs have been long feuers here, and, next 
to the Pringles, is a name of the oldeſt 
ſtanding. on this water. Near to this place 
is an high hill of a large compaſs, all green, 
Which affords good paſture for ſheep, called 
Buckholmhill; and not far from it the 
houſe ef en er conſiderable ſtrength, 
which is now ruinous. It and Williamlaw, 
lying contiguous to it, belonged for ſeve- 
ral ages to the Pringles deſcended of Ga- 
laſhiels, and was“ lately purchaſed by Mr 
Ratherford of Fairnielee. There has been 
a beautiful wood here on the water of 
Gala, but much of it now deſtroyed, and 
the ground turned to arable land. It would 
appear from its name, and a pleaſant place 
on the water of Gala, called the Iſle of 
Roe, 
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Roc, that there have been many deer in 
this place. 

Williamlaw is a very high hill, and on 


the top of it a cairn of ſtones called Bell's- 


cairn, from which there is a fine proſpect 
to all the country about. 

Near to Wilhamlaw, on the water of 
Gala, is Whitelaw and Haghurn, the poſ- 
ſeſſion anciently of the Hunters, afterwards 
of the Wallaces and Macdougals. It was 


lately. acquired by Mr Andrew Fiſher 


wright in Edinburgh, and is now in poſ- 
ſeſſion of his brother- -german the Laird of 
Houſebyres. I find From the chronicle of 
Mailrofs, that the marches betwixt the con- 
vent and thoſe of Wedale, or Stow, were 


early fixed, namely Croſſelete, and a little 


water called Faſſeburn; the inhabitants 
here have entirely forgot the name of it. 
To the caſt of this is Allanſhaws, Where 
the water of Allan has its riſe, from a. 
place called Allanhead. This water divides 
the pariſh on the north jide of Tweed; it 
runs by Threepwood, where there have 
been many feuers for a long time of the 


name of Moffat; and then by Colmſichill, 


the old poſſeſſion of the Hogs, it directs its 
courſe to Colmily.” There has been a tha- 
p<: here, the rums of which are vet to be 
icen: It has been dedicated to Columbo ab- 

2 
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bot of Hii, from whence the place ſeems 
to take its name, as it is likewiſe called 
Cellmuir, from the chapel in the muir. On 
the weſt {ide of this rivulet ſtands Colmſly 
tower, the ancient feat of the Cairncroſſes, 
where their arms are to be ſeen on the 
head of the door, a ſtag's head cras'd, the 
reſt of their bearing being defaced : Theſe 


arms have been ſet up by Walter Cairn- 


croſs. This family had a great intereſt in 
this pariſh and other places: They lay claim 


to Robert Cairncroſs Byhop of Rofs, trea- 
ſurer and abbot of Holy-rood-houſe in King 


James V.s time; tho' Mr Crawford ſays, in 


his lives and characters of the officers of 


the crown and of the ſtate, that, without 
doubt, he deſcended of the family of Bak 
maſhanan. However, if the character that 
Buchanan gives of him, both in his hiſtory 
and epigrams, be juſt, and we have no rea- 
fon to doubt of it, it is no great matter 
what family he belonged to. Hugh Cairn- 
croſs of Filflop, near to the place, is the 
nndoubted repreſenter of this ancient fami- 


ty, fince the death of Mr Alexander Cairn- 


crofs Archbiſhop of Glafgow, and after the 
Revolution Bihop of Rapho, in Ireland. 

Theſe lands of Coimſly came afterwards to 
the Pringles, Hunters, Scotts, Lawſons, and 


| | 5 1 fucceſſively. At Hilſlop there 1s 


a road 


| 


a road called the Abbey-gate, pilgrims be- 
ing continually travelling to and from Mel- 
roſe, becauſe it was one of the four head 
pilgrimages of Scotland. On the eaſt fide 
of this rivulet, oppolite to Colmſly Tower, 
ſtands Langſhaw, a well repaired old houls; 


with gardens and planting. This barony 


of Langſhaw has changed many maſters, 
ſuch as the Hope-Pring ohes of Smailholm, the 
Kers, Murrays, Scotts, Nicolſons. Mr Bail- 
lie of Jerviſwood purchaſed it ſome years 
ago, and it is now in the poſſeſſion of my 
Lady Murray, and my Lady Binning, his 
daughters. The many changes of Poſſeſ- | 
fors of lands in this pariſh may put us in 
mind of what is {aid in Horace: 

Nunc ager Umbreni, ſub nomine nuper Ofelli 
Dictus, erit nulli proprius: ſed cedetin uſum 
Nunc mihi, nunc ali. 


ä — — 


About half a mile to the caſt of this, on 


the road that leads to Edinburgh, is Moſs- | 


houſes, where there have been ſeveral good 
houſes, but now ruinous belonging to ſome 
ancient feuers there of the name of Not- 
man. And about half a mile from this to 
the north, on the ſame road, is a famous 
cairn, called the Blue-cairn, from the co- 
lour of the ſtones, where there is a large 
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68 A DESCRIPTION OF THE 
ſpace of ground encloſed and fortified by 


nature, which will contain a vaſt number 
of people. About a mile to the north-eaſt 
of this are three villages called Blainſlies, 
remarkable for their fine oats, which are 
carried to the moſt parts of the kingdom, 
and ſome of them to the ſouth of London : 
They are regarded not ſo much for their 
whiteneſs, as for their earlineſs and encreaſe; 


they are commonly {old three or four {hil- 


lings per boll above the ordinary rate of 
the market. There are ſeveral of the feu- 


l x 1 » - SA. 4 N 
ers here of a long ſtanding ; particularly 


the Thynnes, who, perhaps, have deſcend- 
ed from the Botevilles in England, one of 
whom was. called Tom at the Inne, and 
his polterity had the ſuraame contracted 
mto Thynne. By the bounding charter of 
the nether town of Blainſlie, it appears they 
have had a fine chapel, called Chieldhelles 
chapel ; it has been built of hewn {tone, 


\ 


near a mile from the towns, on the march. .- 


betwixt Lauder and them, where there 1s 
a large dyke, called Monkſdyke; as alio, 
that there have been two croſſes on the road 
to Edinburgh near Leeder, the one called 
Lillies-croſs, and the other the High-croſs: 
Near Leeder, oppoſite to Bridgehaugh, 
there has been a conſiderable camp, but a 
great part of it is defaced by tillage. 
| at Near 
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Near to Blainſlies, on the weſt of the 
water of Leeder, is a place, pleaſantly ft- 
tuated, with a fine bank of wood, from 
whence it has the name of Broadwoodtiact 
the ancient poſſeſſion of the Hunters, and 
ſmce of the Kers and Fairbairns. 

The pariſh of Melroſe is here intercept- 
ed by that of Lauder, till we come to Clack- 
mae and Sorrowleſsfield, the one oppoſite 
to Carolſide and the other to Coldenknows. 
Theſe lands belonged anciently to the 
Mumes of Coldenl . ws, and were feued 
out by John Earl of Haddington, about an 
hundred years ago, to Alexander Fiſher, a 
cadet of the Fiſhers of Darnick Tower. 


About a mile to the north-weſt of Clack- 5 


mae, there has been a large camp, with 
three deep trenches; the ſpace between the 
trenches is ſo large, that it is turned to 
arable ground: It is about half a mile in 
compaſs; the name they give it now is 
Ridgewalls, there having been ſome houſes 
built within the inmoſt rampier, which are 
now ruinous. To the weſt of this camp 
there are three large ſprings, very near 0- 
ther. About a quarter of a mile to the eaſt 
of this, there is another called the Cheſter- 
lee, about half a mile in compaſs, with one 
ſingle deep ditch ; from this there appears 
a plain military way to the ſouth, but eſpe- 
clally 
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cially to the north, running through Chapel- 
* muir and the Blainſlie ground till Chield- 
helles Chapel. About a mile to the ſouth 
of Ridgewalls there is another ſmall camp 
on an eminence near Earlſton, called 
Brownhill ; this camp lies in a direct line 
with that of Cheſterlee and Dry grange. 
This part of the pariſh on the north ſide 
of Tweed, is fruitful in corn and paſturage, 
particularly paſturage, and well ſtored with 
numerous flocks, and the country is gene- 
rally well provided ,**h peats and turffs, 
which they have abundantly in the mnirs 
and moſſes, ſuch as Threepwood and Blain= _ 
ſlie moſſes, places much frequented by the F 
moſs-troopers under Cromwell's uſurpation. 
The patron of this church is His Grace 
the Duke of Buccleugh. ITT 
The ſtipend 1400 merks, and 150 merks 
for communion elements. As to the glebe, 
it may juſtly be reckoned among the worſt 
in Britain, being at an unuſual diſtance, 
from the manſe, and ſcarce worth the la- 
bouring. The old paſquinade, with re- 
ſpect to the Corinthian braſs taken by Ur- 
ban, of the family of the Barberim, from 
the doors of the Pantheon, may be applied 
to a great many things, © Quod non fe- 
« cerunt Barbari, fecerunt Barberini. 
| | The 
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The number of catechiſable perſons will 
be about one thouſand and eight hundred, 
though by the decreet of locality, above - 
an hundred years ago, I find there has 
been in this pariſh two thouſand communi- 
cants, or thereby. 

There have been baptized, for the ſpace 
of {even years, two hundred and fix males, 


and two hundred and ten females. 


FP. 1 N 1 


Nor. The foregoing Deſcription of the Pariſh 


of MELROSE, was wrote by the Rev. Mr Apam 


Milne, Miniſter of the Goſpel there. 
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